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TO THE MOST HONOURABLE 


FOHN MARQUIS OF GRAN BY, 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF OP THE BRITISH FORCES 


DURING THE LAST WAR INGERMANY, 


AND TO ALL THE GENERAL AND SUBALTERN 


OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS, 


THIS SERMOW IS MOST HUMBLY DEDICATED, 


BY THEIR OBLIGED SERFANT, 


SIDNEY SWINNEY. 
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AND THE SOLDIERS LIKEWISE DEMANDED OF HIM, SAYING, AND WHAT SHALL 
WE DO? AND HE SAID UNTO THEM, DO VIOLENCE TO NO MAN, NEITHER 
ACCUSE ANY FALSELY ; AND BE CONTENT WITH YOUR WAGES. 


T 


neſs of Judea, where his ſuſtenance was © locuſts and wild honey, 


HE holy baptiſt, St. John, who had been declared of God 
the forerunner and harbinger of our Bleſſed Lord and 


Saviour, had, from his early youth, lived in the wilder- 


and his raiment conſiſted of a covering of camel's hair.” We 
may, therefore, moſt reaſonably conclude that his manner of life 
was ſober, temperate, and abſtemious ; and his apparel modeſt, 
humble and decent; ſuch, in ſhort, as became the man who was 
to preach the glad tidings of a Savior, to the world ; and who, 


looking upon the high charge he had been honored with from 


above, had ſomething of far greater importance to mind, than 
to be folicitous about © what he ſhould eat, or what he 
ſhould drink, or, wherewithal he ſhould be cloathed.” This 
holy and devout perſon being, now, arrived at man's eſtate, 
thought proper to aſſume the adminiſtration of that high office 
which had been committed to him. He, therefore, began his 
preaching about Jordan, whither the neighbouring people flock - 
£d, in crouds, to hear his new doctrine, Various v were the tem- 
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(3) 


pers, the degrees, and callings of his audience. But, amongſt | 


the reſt, it appears that the publicans, and ſoldiers, came 
to him, from whom ſomeching of good, candid and humane 
might-be looked for, as it appears that Jeſus Chriſt ſaw ſo clear- 
y into the heart and ſoul of one publican, at leaſt, as to think 
him not an unworthy hoſt, for himſelf. And, it is evident, that 
the Holy Baptiſt did not entertain the worſe opinion of the ſol⸗ 
diers (as ſoldiers ;) but, on the contrary, gave them a kind recep- 
tion. It created, no doubt, an inward ſatisfaction in him to find 
that a ſett of men (who frequently, perhaps, had labored under the 


unjuft cenſure of the world, for their depredations and acts of 


cruelty or extortion, ) had thought him a proper inſtructor and 


healer of their ſpiritual infirmities. Rejoicing, therefore, that per- 
ſons of ſo buſy an occupation had found time and leiſure to en- 
ſult him upon a caſe of conſcience, he was determined to give 
them as conciſe, and comprehenſive a form of moral conduct as 
poſſible, avoiding, at the ſame time, all farcaſms againſt their hea- 
theniſh ſuperſtitions ; heatheniſh, I ſay, becauſe I do with oood 


reaſon believe that the ſoldiers which came to St. John, were 


Romans, and conſequently, Pagans. Why I preſume to be of 


this opinion is, becaule at the time of John the Baptift, it is evi- 
dent from hiſtory, that the Jewiſh nation was a conquered people, 
and tributary to the Romans. On which account they were not per- 
mitted to enrol ſoldiers of their o] ; but were under the neceſſity 
of receiving Roman garriſons into their towns and cities. Not to 


mention many other inſtances which readily occur, in proof of this 
aſſertion, 


(9) 


aſſertion, you muſt all recolle& that our Savior himſelf was tried, 
and condemned by a Roman Proconſul, or governor (Pontius Pi- 
late) and was crucified by Roman ſoldiers, who caſt lots, after- 
wards, for his veſture; and who alſo watched at his ſepuichre. 
It being agreed, then, that the ſoldiers who came to St. John, 


in the wilderneſs, were Romans; I ſhall now endeavor to point 


out the particular proprietyof the baptiſt's adapting ſo com- 
prehenſive, and yet ſo ſhort a leſſon of inſtructions, to thoſe 
his auditors, 


He, therefore, firſt enjoined them to “ do violence to no 


man.“ The rectitude of this injunction will appear, at firſt 


fight, to thoſe who ſhall only reflect that ſoldiers, of all peo- 


ple, ſhould be cautioned not to abuſe the power with which 
they muſt neceſſarily be entruſted. And this admonition was 
the more proper, at a time, when the Romans, vainly ima- 
gining themſelves lords of the univerſe, had governed the 
tributary nations with a rod of iron, inſtead of the meek ſway 
of brother citizens. There was, moreover, a farther reaſon 
for this piece of advice; for St. John, knowing that many of 
his brethren, the Jews, had been informed againſt by the ſol- 
_ diers, and others, for believing in, and holding forth ſtrange 
doctrines (by which cruel inſinuations numbers of his nation had 
been put to an ignominious death) he very appoſitely enjoins 


them to do violence to no man.” 
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And his ſecond precept will appear, to the full, as appoſite 
as the firſt --- © accuſe not any falſely.” 


If we take the word * falſely” in its full dimenſions, this pre- 
cept contains a refraining from every poſſible inſtance of * falſe 
accuſations.” But if we apply it (along with the Baptiſt) to the 
perſons it was meant to inſtruct; it more particularly alludes to 


the naughty practice of ſoldiers informing againſt innocent peo- 
ple for filthy lucre's ſake. It is incredible to think, what my- 
riads of miſerable Jews were put to death by the emperor Tibe- 
Tins, and too many of his ſucceſſors, for the ſake of their religion. 
For whenſoever it happened that a deſpotic favourite, an avari- 
cious governor, or a needy ſoldier wanted to fill his coffers, or 
raiſe a ſufficient ſum of money, for his preſent exigencies; he 
had nothing more to do, than to inſinuate, either by his emil- 
faries, or in his own proper perſon, that unleſs ſuch, or ſuch a 
diſtrict immediately paid him a certain ſtipulated ſum, he would 


inform againſt them, for believing in a © falſe God” (as the pa- 


gans moſt impiouſly ſtiled the Almighty.) This threatning meſ- 


ſage had frequently the deſired effect; but if, by chance, they 


miſs d of their aim, and the Jews (they ſent to) were any ways 


refractory, then it was, that theſe wretches turned informers, 


and glutted their vengeance and rancour, when they could not 


ſatiate their avarice. 


And 


(17) 


And, here, I muſt obſerve that, although informers, in ge- 


neral, have ever laid under a bad name; yet, certainly, ſuch vile 
informers, as thoſe, deſerved to be brandiſhed, with infamy, 
inſtead of meeting with encouragement from their ſuperiors, 
which they too frequently did ; otherwiſe, not near ſo much 
blood would have been ſpilt, for conſcience fake, as unhappily 
has been, both in the pagan, and chriſtian world. Informers, 
we muſt grant, are, and ever have been, a neceſſary evil in ſtates 
and governments; but, then, it highly becomes thoſe, who are 
in power, to take care that this ſett of people are guilty of as few 
vexatious informations, as poſſible; and that they be not permit. 
ted (more than the abſolute good of prince, and people requires) 
to bring grievous accuſations againſt others, merely for the ſake 
of the reward. Informers, in the times of the Greeks, were cal- 


led ſycophants (altho the word has, by us, been more uſed to 


denominate a fawning flatterer, than an informer :) and the rea- 
fon they were ſo called was, becauſe in a ſeaſon where there 
was a great ſcarcity of figs (which, in thoſe days, were as much 
the food of the Athenians, as bread corn is with us) a ſevere pro- 
hibition was enacted againſt the exporters of them, and very 
juſtly too. Evwcs, is the Greek word for a „ fig; and Sie- 


Salis is the term for a © ſycophant” or © informer.” 


By this time you have, I doubt not, conſidered and obſerved 
the propriety of the holy baptiſt, St. John, in exhorting the ſol- 


diers, to © accuſe no man falſely.” I therefore come to con- 


ſide 


(12) 


ſider his zhird and laſt exhortation, in the following words: 


© and be content with your wages 


| This precaution and advice appeared, it ſeems, to the full as 
neceſſary, as the two preceding precepts; and with great rea- 
ſon it did ſo. For not only a man more immediately in- 
ſpired, and ſent of God, to reclaim finners would know ; but 
a perſon, too, of common underſtanding muſt be ſenſible that, 
as long as this, or that perſon remained © contented with his 
te wages”, and ſatisfied with that ſtate of life, in which it had 
pleaſed God to place him; fo long, at leaſt, he would refrain 
from all diſhoneſt means, to encreaſe his income, or allowance 
How extremely applicable, then, muſt this precept, of being 
us, content with their wages” appear to the ſoldiers, themſelves, 
for whoſe uſe it was principally deſigned by St. John ? 


And now, my fellow ſoldiers in the Lord, - permit me to give 
you a word or two of advice (from the words of my way before 
I conclude this diſcourſe. 


And firſt: 


« Do violence to no man”, either i in his hater; his fortune, 
his perſon, or his connexions. Should party feuds, diſturbances, 
or riots call you forth, by legal authority, to quell them; be cau- 
tious how you uſe the ſword, and do not wantonly ſport with 


( 13.) 
with that dangerous weapon. Conſider you are entruſted, in 
ſome degree, with the guardianſhip of your fellow ſubjects lives 
and properties. Tis yours, therefore, in an eſpecial manner, to 
protect and ſcreen them from danger, with the ſhield of righte- 
ouſneſs; and by no means to injure their perſons or fortunes, ei- 
ther by open violence, or ſecret wickedneſs. Should Riots, how- 
ever, or popular inſurrections, get to ſuch a head, as that they 
cannot be quelled without blows, and eyen bloodſhed ; be as 
cautious, as poſſible, not to act without the peremptory com- 
mands of the Civil Magiſtrate, tranſmitted to you by your re- 
ſpective officers. But before you come to this extremity endea- 
vour, by every ſoothing method, to pacify the turbulent, and 
awe, by your reſolute and determined countenances, the ſeditious 
ſpirits into a due ſubjection to the laws. 80 perfectly well regu- 
lated is our army, and fo judiciouſly appointed with officers, that 
I verily believe there are few in number (nay they are as rare as 
black ſwans) who would even wiſh you, much leſs command 
you, to fire upon your fellow-ſubje&s precipitately, or from 
malice prepenſe. But if, after nobly putting their own ill uſu- 
age, from an unthinking, incenſed rabhle, out of the queſtion, 


they find themſelves under the diſagreeable neceſſity of comply- 
Mg with the written commands of the Civil Magiſtrate, and or- 


dering you to fire in conſequence of thoſe commands; it is then, 
and not till then, your abſolute duty to obey: and whatſoever 
damage ſhall be done, or whatſoever blood (innocent or guilty 
blood) ſhall be ſpilt, through your obedience to orders received, 
D I 


(14) 

- will venture (without being a caſuiſt) to pronounce you inno- 
cent of that blood. Appear not, however, too elated, too alert, 
too precipitate in executing theſe neceſſary, but ſanguine 
orders. It may ſometime happen that the Civil Magiſtrate may 
be ſo provoked (for ſo great is human frailty) by perſonal ill 
uſuage fom a mob, or from a ſingle abettor of the mob, as 
to wiſh to wreak his vengeance upon the whole, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to get the party offending ſecured. In this cafe 'tis 
plain, that his reſentment has got the better of his reaſon; and 
who knows, but by a momentary delay in obeying his orders, 
he may be diſpoſed to give counter- orders, and ſmother his own 


reſentments, for fear the innocent may ſuffer with the guilty. 
The Poet ſays, | 


« An haſty word irrevocably flies.” 

And may not we ſay, 

An haſty Ball irrevocably flies?“ 
It is for this weighty reaſon that I adviſe and urge you, not to be 
too ſolicitous in exhibiting yourſelves the too ſpeedy miniſters and 
inſtruments of the Magiſtrates wrath. If Hiſtorians may be cre- 
dited, Queen Elizabeth bitterly repented of having Ggned the 
dead-warrant, for execution of the Earl of Eſſex; but when the 
wiſhed to ſend counter-orders, and mitigate his ſentence, it was 
too late; for the high offender was fo induſtriouſly put to death, 
in conformity to his ſentence, that her Majeſty” 8 reprieve was 
ineffectual. We are bleſſed with a King upon the throne who 
has, ever, made the happineſs of his ſubjects the rule of his go- 


vernment. 


( 15.) 
vernment. Depend upon it, therefore, he will be beſt ſatisfied 
with your conduct when you ſhall prudently ule, and not wan- 
tonly diſabuſe, the power with which your country hath en- 
truſted you. For his ; Majeſty is conſcious the ſword was com- 
mitted into your hands primarily for the defence of his Royal 
Perſon, Family, and Government, againſt the open aſſaults and 
attacks of his enemies; and, ſecondarily, for the ſuppreſſion of all 


diſturbers of the public peace and ſafety. 

In the next place, let me entreat you, my beloved in the Lord, 
«to accuſe no man falſely,” or, in other words, to avoid the diſ- 
honorable office of malicious informers, and buſy ſycophants. 
Should your duty (as it does at preſent) call you againſt the pub- 
lic enemies of your King and Country abroad ; uſe the con- 
quered with lenity, and the proſtrate with compaſſion. It 


may be your misfortune, if God ſo pleaſeth, to fall into their 
hands, inſtead of their becoming your priſoners. Therefore, with _ 


what meaſure you meted withal, depend upon it the ſame meaſure 
will be meted out to you. And indeed it is but doing you com- 
mon juſtice toobſerve, that the French, who area generous enemy, 
and a grateful people, have already given numberleſs inſtances of 
their gratitude to the Britiſh ſoldiers, for their humanity towards 
them, when in their hands. And no wonder they ſhould do 
ſo; for, to your everlaſting honor, I myſelf have known ſer- 


jeants, corporals, and common-ſoldiers reject, with a noble 


indignation, the preſents which captive officers have tended them- 
to bribe them into Py and good uſuage, True Britiſh breaſts | 
(felt. 
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616) 
ſelf-kindled and ſelf- agitated by every brave and praiſe-worthy ſen- 


timent) diſdain all mercenany motives to good works and acts of 


benevolence ; for Britons think themſelves ſufficiently rewarded 


by the true Joy, and ſatisfaction which a good conſcience affords 
them. 


Let me, farther, remind you to behave in the countries, 
you ſhall either march through, or be quartered in, in ſuch a 
becoming manner, as that the various inhabitants of them may 
wiſh to ſee your faces again. Abſtain, equally, from all acts of | 
So ſhall 


open violence, and private pilfering and marauding. 


your God, who ſeeth in ſecret, and looketh into the innermoſt 


receſſes of the heart, reward you openly, and crown you at laſt 


(not with ſuch tranſitory lawrels as you have hitherto bravely 


acquired) but with crowns that ſhall never fade. 


Should it happen that you of the cavalry, on your return home, 
ſhall be ſent out againſt runners of goods, in open violation 
of the laws; be diligent in apprehending the offenders, but very 
cautious in ſhedding their blood. An haſty wound, inflicted, 
cannot always be ſewed up, or healed ; and a ſword, once un- 
ſheathed, may much ſooner be ſtained with blood of victims, 


than waſhed from its ſtains. The fame or equal precautions 


are, therefore, to be obſerved by you, in this caſe, as in what 


I have hinted on occaſion of riots and inſurrectious. 
In the laſt place, lay it down as an inviolable rule to be 
ce content with your wages” or pay. Your adhering ſtrictly and 


inviolably to this rule will be a means of preſerving you in the 


Love 


67 9 | 
Love of God, in your duty to your King, in obedience to your 
reſpective officers ; and will, moreover, procure you the eſteem 
of all good men. By this ſteddy perſeverance of © content= 
ment with your wages you will never ſtoop to do a mean thing, 
much leſs commit an inhuman and barbarous action. A neg- 
Ie& of this moſt excellent precept has driven many an unwary 
wretch into the blackeſt and moſt deſperate crimes; the perpe- 
tration of theſe has made him, with reaſon, deſpair of pardon; 
and that deſpair has driven him to the horrid fin of deſerting 
his King and Country; which atrocious behavior is certain 
of bringing him, if taken in the purſuit, to a ſhameful and 
ignominious death. And here I muſt obſerve, that as no mo- 
narch upon carth ſupports his armies with better pay, and 
warmer cloathing, than our gracious ſovereign doth his; ſo I will 
be bold to ſay, no monarch whatſoever is more loyally, faithfully, 
and ſtrenuouſly ſerved by his troops, than the King of Great 
Britain, Therefore, if duty and gratitude (for royal favor and 
grace, perpetually received) can bind, certain I am, you will 
perſiſt to ſhew yourſelves, true, brave, ſpirited, and chriſtian 
ſoldiers. © Do violence to no man; accuſe not any falſely, and 


be content with your wages.” 
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